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tion of the State and of the orthodox Church was
held to be a fundamental law of the monarchy.
Even moderate men, who were willing that the
Huguenots should be tolerated, were alarmed at the
prospect of their domination.

These feelings were shared by Henry III. Though
it had little influence on his life, he was more sin-
cerely attached to his religion than Henry of Guise,
or Henry of Bourbon ; for the former was suspected
by those who knew him best to be a Lutheran at
heart, and the latter, like James I. of England,
believed that faith in God is sufficient to save a man
let him belong to what sect he may; although there
is no reason to doubt, that, as he told the historian
De Thou five years later, he held the one in which he
had been bred to be the truest and the best.

A rapid glance at the condition of the general
conflict between Protestantism and Catholicism will
explain the impatience with which Philip II. and
his clerical allies saw France gradually settling down
into something like tranquillity. In England, the plots
for assassinating the queen, although approved by
the Pope and encouraged by the promise of Spanish
gold and honours, had failed, as well as the schemes
of domestic rebellion and foreign invasion organised
by the Spanish ambassador against the sovereign to
whom he was accredited; and the abrupt expulsion
of Don Bernardino de Mendoza made it clear that
open war between the two countries could not much
longer be avoided.

In the Low Countries there seemed little hope
that without foreign help the exhaustion of the